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ties, but for the schools of the people, of the children of laborers. He demands, 
first, history of religion, expounded in a strictly objective way, as all history ought 
to be treated, and then an explanation of the foundations of religion which are 
given in the nature of man, in the laws of his consciousness of his moral and social 
being. It will produce an unprejudiced appreciation of religion as one of the most 
potent factors in the education of mankind. This method would resume, as says 
Professor Natorp (page 107), the good traditions of the German Aufklarung, which 
should never have been abandoned. Prof. Natorp's work unites with high ideals of 
reform, the conservatism of the serious philosophical inquirer. ko(. 



The Apology and Acts of Apollonius and Other Monuments of Early Chris- 
tianity. Edited with a General Preface, Introductions, Notes, etc., by 
F. C. Conybeare, M.A., Late Fellow of University College, Oxford. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co. New York : Macmillan & Co. 1894. Pp. 360. 
Price $3.50. 

The Acts which form the contents of this work are translations of ancient Ar- 
menian texts, selected from a repertory of martyrdoms published at the Armenian 
monastery of San Lazaro, in Venice, in the year 1874. It is their object to give the 
reader, " in a succession of vivid pictures or glimpses, an insight into the practical 
working of Christianity during the first three centuries of its history." It is known 
that the documents of early Christianity were continually being altered and recast 
to suit every fresh development or change in the views of the orthodox and heretical 
believers. Such changes were made regularly in the Latin, Greek, and Syriac ver- 
sions, but not so much so in the Armenian versions, which accordingly often give 
us access to a more primitive form of Christian writing than has survived in Greek, 
Syriac, or Latin. 

Highly interesting is the knowledge these Acts afford us of the character of 
early Christianity. All relate to martyrdoms. We must not suppose that the highest 
temper of the new religion was displayed there, but must expect simply a life-picture 
of the times, sketches of the battle for freedom of individual conscience and private 
judgment as opposed to the tyranny of a despotic government and the superstitions 
of the people. We see here clearly, also, the attitude of the government to the new 
sect. ' ' From the time of Domitian, if not at a still earlier date, " says Mr. Conybeare, 
" the very name of Christian exposed a person to the penalty of death." We also 
get a glimpse of the pagan elements which still survive in the conceptions of the 
converts. Nothing could be more untrue than to suppose that conversion to the 
religion of Christ signified and brought with it a disbelief in the gods of paganism. 
' 'A convert continued to believe in the gods as firmly as before ; the only difference 
was that he now came to regard them not as benevolent beings but as malevolent 
ones. They were the fallen angels, ministers of Satan, lying in wait to destroy men, 
and often for that end taking up their abode in and disguising their natural foulness 
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under the most beautiful statues." Even in Justin Martyr, and in Augustine we 
meet with these views, and we are not astonished, therefore, to find that the Christian 
saints resorted to exorcism against the gods of the heathen. Further, this view led 
to iconoclasm, another general characteristic of the early Christians. ' ' The obvi- 
' ' ous way of scotching a foul demon was to smash his idols ; and we find that an 
' ' enormous number of martyrs earned their crown in this manner, especially in the 
' * third century, when their rapidly increasing numbers rendered them bolder and 
' ' more ready to make a display of their intolerance. . . . The most popular of the 
' ' saints were those who had resorted to such violence and earned their death by it ; 
"and as soon as Christianity fairly got the upper hand in the fourth century, the 
' ' wrecking of temples and the smashing of the idols of the demons became a most 
"popular amusement with which to grace a Christian festival. As we turn over 
' ' the pages of the martyrologies, we wonder that any ancient statues at all escaped 
" those senseless outbursts of zealotry." 

We find also in many of these martyrdoms that the creeds of the saints are 
simpler than in the third century Acts, showing a distinct growth of doctrine ; and 
also, contrary to the professions of many modern divines, that all the saints believed 
in the eternal fires of hell, — a belief which Christianity took over from paganism. 
Without the dread of death and the belief in the eternal fire of hell which pervaded 
the minds of all the ancient peoples, it is probable that Christianity would not have 
made much advance towards the conquest of men's minds. 

Interesting is it also to note how the ancient myths remained gathered around 
the early saints. Callistratus is borne to the shore by dolphins like Amphion, and 
saints innumerable began their careers by destroying a dragon like Perseus, or like 
Hercules a voracious lion, or like Theseus a destructive bull. ' ' A rich harvest 
awaits any student of folk-lore who approaches the legends of the saints from this 
point of view. " It is also to be stated that the early Christians did not renounce 
the world as much as is usually supposed from some classical examples of detach- 
ment from mundane interests. We find, too, that the asceticism of the earliest fol- 
lowers of Jesus and Paul was due to the conviction that the end of the world was 
at hand ; the millennium belief still survived in some remote regions, as in Syria and 
in Pontus. We see, thus, that Jesus's repudiation of marriage like the companion 
precept to possess no riches, was originally meant to prepare men for the kingdom 
of heaven which was at hand, and we discover why it is that the belief in the su- 
perior holiness of virgins survives in the church. 

Such are a few of the inferences concerning early Christianity that may be 
drawn from this work. Of all the Apocrypha here translated, the most beautiful is 
the Acts of Paul and Thekla, which are full of humane touches. But every one of 
the Acts of this collection is well worth reading by persons who have the least in- 
terest in this subject. It is unnecessary to say that Mr. Conybeare's translation is 
forcible and idiomatic. 

pupa. 



